MODERN   ARCTIC   EXPLORATION
leg, and on this ring was stamped a serial number, and
an address to which the huntsmen who later might bring
down the bird could send it, with particulars as to where
the bird met its death. The chances of the recapture of
the different species varies from fractions per thousand
to 60 or 70 per cent among the large birds of prey.
Many more observations are still required, and as far as
the Arctic is concerned, it was not until recent years
that any results were obtained. But the results are often
surprising. For instance, the latest American tests show
that the Arctic Tern may travel as much as 21,000 miles
in a year.
The Arctic Tern breeds round the North Pole, and
while it has been observed in winter in the South Atlan-
tic, bordering on the Antarctic, it is almost unknown
along the shores of Central America and the United
States. On the other hand it may be seen in large num-
bers in August between Newfoundland and Iceland.
Marked terns from Labrador have been caught in France,
in equatorial West Africa and near the Cape. From this
it may be assumed that the flight follows the west coast
of the old world as far as the Equator, and from there
partly along South-West Africa, and partly South-East
America to the Antarctic. One particular tern was
marked as a downy fledgling in Labrador, and was
caught three months later in Natal, on the south-east
coast of Africa, after a journey of at least 7,500 miles,
possibly nearer 8,000, in less than three months.
Why the birds migrate is a problem which is difficult
to solve. Cold, lack of food, and darkness ca,n explain
us